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Abstract 


Choosing life goals can be difficult. To be self-concordant means to have chosen goals 
that well represent one’s implicit motives and growth potentials, rather than having 
chosen unfulfilling goals that waste one’s precious time. This article starts with a histor- 
ical review of the self-concordance concept, first discussing how it is measured, then 
summarizing Sheldon’'s early findings. Next, we describe some current research in 
our lab. One question we are studying asks, “is self-concordance more about fit (when 
the goal matches the deep self ) or grit (when the person pushes on resolutely, match or 
not)?” Another question being studied asks, “how can people get their non-conscious 
minds to provide them with new insights, about more self-concordant ways of living?” 
In the second part of the article, we provide a novel perspective on the free will 
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question, drawing from a hierarchical model of the top-down organization of human 
reality. Based on that model (and other considerations) we argue that free will is real, 
and that our real problem is in using it wisely (i.e, self-concordantly). Next, we explain 
why choosing lifegoals is so difficult: because goal-selection takes place in verbal system 
2, which is somewhat cut off from our implicit inclinations down in system 1. People live 
inside of “symbolic selves,” which are free to diverge from who they really are. Finally, we 
present several research-based techniques for becoming more self-concordant—ways 
that people can come to learn what they really want, not just what they think they want. 


1. Introduction 


Much of our research has aimed to show that self-concordant goal selec- 
tion is critical for peoples’ flourishing. Selfconcordant goals are theoretically 
defined as “long-term objectives and projects that match and express a per- 
son’s implicit inclinations and developmental trends.” Of course, people are 
constantly thinking up goals and organizing their behavior around them, at 
many different time scales. But even (and sometimes especially) at the lon- 
gest timescales, people can be surprisingly bad at selecting goals—goals that 
they really want, goals that are truly important to them. Our research has 
explored the factors that can help people to make better, more selfconcordant 
goal selections. We’ve also shown why doing so matters 


namely, because 
self-concordant goal selection enhances peoples’ ability to attain their goals 
and affects a person’s ability to grow and be happy (Sheldon, 2014). 

In the first part of this article, we will explain the evolution of research 
and thinking on the self-concordance construct, beginning back in the late 
1990s (Sheldon, 1995; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Sheldon & Kasser, 1998). 
The self-concordance model is unique because it considers how the goal set- 
ting process can go awry, when the person selects the “wrong goals” for 
themselves. It is quite understandable that this can happen because the pro- 
cess of goal pursuit is difficult to manage well. It requires people to make firm 
decisions, often despite insufficient information, and to begin enacting 
them, which can be hard. But it also requires people to sometimes renounce 
and replace their initially selected goals, which can be even more difficult. 

Then in the second part of the article we will broaden the picture, to 
consider connections of the self-concordance concept to the free will vs 
determinism question. We’ll discuss a hierarchical model showing how 
physical reality is organized within human beings, such that every level of 
the hierarchy can affect what people do and how they behave. As we'll 
see, the model gives significant causal status to self-endorsed mental 
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intentions, located at the personality level of organization—meaning that 
mental intentions (such as goals) are the main way in which we exert our 
free will. We'll also discuss one important reason why choosing wise inten- 
tions can be so difficult—namely, because people are partially “cut off’ from 
their deeper or implicit sources. Finally, we'll show that achieving self- 
concordance is the key to “using free will wisely.” We’ll then discuss some 
research-supported techniques for becoming more self-concordant. 


2. Background 


Sheldon became interested in questions of personal goal selection in 
the same way many researchers enter psychology: via a desire for self- 
understanding (Research = Mesearch). He was at a transition point where 
he wanted to figure out what to do with his life. Thus, the utility of 
understanding how people decide which goals will guide them, over large 
swaths and periods of their lives, was palpable to him. In a stroke of good 
luck, he was already a graduate student at UC Davis when Robert 
Emmons was hired there. As a goal researcher, Bob took him under his 
wing, and taught him a lot about how to think about, and do research 
on, peoples’ goals. 

Personal goal research has come a long way since its inception in the 
1980s, when it was pioneered by Emmons, Brian Little, Eric Klinger, 
and others. Personal goal research uses a mixed idiographic/nomothetic 
(i.e., person-centered, and construct-centered) approach, by first asking 
participants to free-list goals they are pursuing or intending to pursue, 
and then asking them to rate those goals on various conceptual dimensions. 
By allowing participants to state directly what they are trying to do or 
change in their lives, goal researchers derive a window into personality 
dynamics that is unavailable from many other approaches, especially those 
that use nomothetic methodologies to assess stable traits or characteristics. 
Personal goals also provide a perfect vehicle for longitudinal studies of per- 
sonality development because goals naturally occupy peoples’ minds over 
time, guiding their behavior and decisions. Pursuing stated goals is a pri- 
mary way that people adapt to the world, reducing discrepancies between 
their desires and reality, to move themselves toward chosen ends (Carver & 
Scheier, 1998). Thus, goal processes are critical to understand, if we wish to 
understand “optimal human being” (Sheldon, 2004), and the free will 
question more generally. 
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An important framework for understanding the goal selection process is 
provided by Gollwitzer’s Action Phases or Rubicon model (2012). This 
model specifies four different steps in the prototypical action sequence: 
(1) deliberation about which action to take, (2) formation ofa particular inten- 
tion (the “crossing of the Rubicon”), (3) implementation of the intention via 
behavior, and (4) disengaging from the intention after it is completed or aban- 
doned. The Action Phases model harks back to the TOTE (test-operate-test- 
exit) model of Miller, Galanter, and Pribram (1960), which was one of the first 
scientific attempts to understand the process of self-regulation. It also harks 
back to the idea of a negative feedback loop (Wilensky, 1983), as defined 
by cybernetic and action control theories, in which functional systems try 
to approach or maintain target states (Carver & Scheier, 1981). 

Thirty years of research by Gollwitzer and colleagues has shown that when 
people are selecting the target for the feedback loop (the deliberation/ 
selection phase), they are in a very different “mind-set” than when they 
are in the implementation/operation phase. In the deliberative mindset the 
person is open, collecting information and considering alternatives without 
having made a commitment. In contrast, in the implementation mindset 
the person is a more closed; they are invested in the chosen goal and are trying 
to protect it. They are more interested in enacting the goal than in questioning 
or revisiting it. 

Most personal goal studies focus on the implementation process, after goals 
have been selected. Often such studies ask questions like “what factors cause 
people to attain, or fail to attain, the goals they write down?” (Brunstein, 
1993). Such research has shown that having high expectancies (Sheldon & 
Elliot, 1998), strong life-skills (Sheldon & Kasser, 1998), good social supports 
(Ruehlman & Wolchik, 1988), relevant environmental affordances (Diener & 
Fujita, 1995), or framing goals in approach vs avoidance terms (Elliot & 
Sheldon, 1997), all affect how much progress people make in goals. 

The initial selfconcordance research fit this mold because it used mea- 
sured self-concordance to predict sustained goal effort, and thus eventual 
goal-attainment, over time. For example, Sheldon and Elliot (1999) found 
support for a striving cycle model in which initial self-concordance keeps 
people trying harder, for longer, allowing them to achieve their goals by 
the end of the study, which helps them satisfy their psychological needs, 
which boosts their happiness. Sheldon and Houser-Marko (2001) linked 
two consecutive striving cycles, showing that self-concordance in students’ 
first semester goals again predicted attainment, satisfaction, and improved 
well-being. Moreover, first semester attainment then predicted boosted 
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self-concordance for the second semester, potentially leading to an “upward 
spiral” of growth and happiness. The key: “choosing well” at the beginning 
of a new phase of life, the transition to college. 


3. Measuring self-concordance 


To measure self-concordance, we typically use a “relative autonomy 
index” (RAI), derived from Self-determination theory (SDT; Ryan & Deci, 
2017). The relative autonomy concept says that basic human motivations 
can be aligned on an underlying continuum ranging from external motiva- 
tion, at the leftmost extreme, to internal motivation, at the rightmost extreme 
(Sheldon, Osin, Gordeeva, & Suchkov, 2017). The number of specific moti- 
vations comprising this continuum varies somewhat across studies and mea- 
surement tools, but the “core four” motivations (moving from externally 
motivated to internally motivated) are as follows. First is external motivation, 
which involves doing X to get an environmental reward or avoid disapproval 
from others. Second is introjected motivation, which involves doing X to avoid 
self-imposed shame and guilt. Third is identified motivation, which involves 
doing X because it is meaningful and expresses deep-seated values. Fourth 
is intrinsic motivation, which involves doing X because it is interesting, chal- 
lenging, and enjoyable. The first two motivations are called “controlled” 
motivations (because I have to) and the second two are called “autonomous” 
motivations (because I want to). The four measured motivations typically dis- 
play a simplex correlational structure, in which adjacent motivations are pos- 
itively correlated and the motivations at the two extremes are negatively 
correlated (Ryan & Connell, 1989; Sheldon et al., 2017). The clas 
“intrinsic motivation undermining effect,” in which being offered extrinsic 
rewards to do behavior X tends to diminish peoples’ subsequent “free choice” 
(intrinsic motivation) to do behavior X (Deci & Ryan, 1985), prototypically 


C 


illustrates this negative correlation between the two extremes. SDT views the 
undermining effect as occurring because people have an inherent need for 
autonomy, which can be thwarted by extrinsic rewards and controls. After 
this happens, what was enjoyable, initially, may not be, in the end (Deci & 
Ryan, 1985). 

One appealing feature of the Relative Autonomy Continuum is that it 
can combine many theoretical perspectives under one roof. These perspec- 
tives include operant behaviorism, which focuses on how people approach 
rewards and avoid punishments (external motivation); psychodynamic the- 
ory, which focuses on peoples’ struggle to cope with societal prescriptions 
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(introjected motivation); existential theory, which focuses on accepting 
full responsibility for one’s actions (identified motivation); and cognitive- 
developmental theory, which focuses on learning and curiosity (intrinsic 
motivation). Thus, in its categorization of motivations from controlled to 
autonomous, the RAC recapitulates the sequence in which human motiva- 
tion theories emerged during the 20th century, transitioning from a focus on 
drives and reinforcements to a focus on thoughts and feelings. (As we know, 
psychologists have become much more receptive to mentalistic constructs 
over the last 100 years.) The RAC also recapitulates an important develop- 
mental trend within the individual human personality: from doing what is 
demanded or coerced, as a child, to doing what is personally meaningful and 
self-endorsed, as a mature adult. Indeed, almost all theories of personality 
development say that becoming more autonomous in life as a critical task 
for people, including psychoanalytic theory, psychodynamic theory, existen- 
tial theory, life-span stage theory, humanistic theory, and ego development 
theory (Sheldon, 2022). 

Some computation is needed to quantify the concordance between the 
participant and their stated goals. After participants rate each of their self- 
listed goals on each of the four reasons described above, we typically com- 
pute a RAI by adding the intrinsic and identified scores and subtracting the 
introjected and external scores, across the set of goals. This composite score 
indexes how autonomous (vs controlled) participants feel in pursuing their 
goals, while locating them at a specific position on the RAC (Sheldon et al., 
2017). Again, our early research showed that the relative autonomy of goals 
predicts more sustained effort and better attainment over time (Sheldon & 
Elliot, 1998, 1999; Sheldon & Kasser, 1998). Of course, these findings 
referred to the implementation phase rather than the deliberation phase 
of action. 

Initially, Sheldon thought of the goal RAI measure as simply a measure 
of “trait selfdetermination” (Sheldon, 1995), i.e., as just another way a 
person can feel autonomous vs controlled in their lives. However, after dis- 
cussions with Julius Kuhl, Tim Kasser, Richard Ryan, and others, Sheldon 
began considering deeper meanings of the relative autonomy construct, espe- 
cially when it was applied to free-listed personal goals. Typically, SDT 
researchers use RAIs to assess domain motivation, across various arenas of life 
such as sport, academics, or relationships. Such RAIs are purely nomothetic 


measures. That is, the researchers provide the “stem” for the assessment (like 


“when you're in school” or “when you exercise”), and the participants have 
no role except to respond to that externally supplied stem. But in personal goal 
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research, the stems are different: they are the self-stated initiatives that were 
directly provided by the participant, in response to the prompt: “what are 
you trying to do, in the future?” This fact has interesting theoretical 
implications. 

The question that most intrigued me, in the early days, was “why there is 
so much variation in measured goal-autonomy, given that participants are 
sment sheet?” In other words, 


free to list whatever they like on the goal-as 
why do some participants write down goals that they apparently do not 
want? (i.e., goals underlain by much external motivation and little internal 
motivation)? We considered many possible reasons, including social pres- 
sures, environmental demands, and careless responding. All of these are 
indeed relevant. 

However, we eventually arrived at a more novel interpretation, based on 
a depth psychological perspective: That goal RAIs measure the extent to which 
the person’s listed goals match and express their underlying interests, values, and 
developmental trends. In this view, a goal RAI score tells us about the “fit” 
of the goal with the person’s deeper personality. Sheldon began to use 
the term “self-concordance” to reference this idea. His basic conclusion 
was that ifa person has a higher self-concordance score, this means they have 
chosen better-fitting goals. But if they have a lower selfconcordance score, 
this means they have chosen poorer-fitting goals. And again, this matters, 
because measured self-concordance affects how well people achieve their 
stated goals, as well as how much new well-being they derive from achieving 
them (Sheldon, 2014; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Sheldon & Goffredi, 2022). 


4. Self-concordance as system 1/system 2 matching 


Back in the late 1990s we conceptualized self-concordance primarily 
in humanistic-theoretic terms—as a measure of “being in touch with one’s 
deeper self’ or having “unfettered access to one’s organism.” Although we 
still endorse these ideas today (with qualifications), we now think of self- 
concordance mainly in terms of congruence between implicit and explicit 
motives (McClelland, Koestner, & Weinberger, 1989), and more generally, 
in terms of congruence between system 1 and system 2 functioning 
(Kahneman, 2011; Sheldon, 2014). In modern parlance, system 2 refers 
to the evolutionarily more recent cortical brain systems involved in lan- 
guage, rationality, and effortful cognition, whereas system 1 refers to older 
sub-cortical brain systems involved in automatic, pre-reflective, and habit- 
ual responding (Helie & Sun, 2010). These two systems may or may not act 
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in concert, i.e., in an integrated way. System 1 can drive all behavior, and 
always supplies us with a default position. But system 2 can regulate system 
1, via conscious intentions and executive functioning in service of those 
intentions (i.e., via goals and TOTE loops). 

The well-known distinction between implicit and explicit (ometimes 
called self-attributed) motives well illustrates this dynamic conjunction, 
or lack of conjunction, between system 1 and system 2 functioning 
(McClelland et al., 1989). Implicit motives are what we automatically 
orient toward, and are typically measured using projective methodologies, 
for example by coding the stories people write in response to ambiguous 
prompts (Schultheiss, Liening, & Schad, 2008). Implicit motives are system 1 
constructs. In contrast, explicit motives are what we say we care about, 
and are typically measured using self-report inventories. They are system 2 
constructs. Research shows that the two types of measure are barely corre- 
lated. For example, a person high in self-reported achievement motivation 
may evidence little implicit achievement motivation (McClelland et al., 
1989). Nevertheless, an activated achievement goal can seize control of the 
behavioral system, at least for a time, despite system 1s disinterest. 

The distinction between implicit and explicit motives also helps us explain 
the surprisingly large observed variations in measured self-concordance. From 
the system 1/system 2 perspective, this disjunction occurs because stated goals 
are the verbal constructions of symbolic selves, who live within and enact 
(possibly mistaken) theories of their own nature (Epstein, 1973; Sedikides & 
Skowronski, 1997; Sheldon, 2022). Listing the “wrong goals” can easily 
happen because in our goal studies we provide participants with blank 
spaces to fill in (like life itself), and almost no guidance on how to do it. 
Of course, participants always think of something to say, but sometimes, 
words can hide more than they illuminate. Thus, peoples’ verbal system 
2 goals can be very misleading and problematic, especially if they get in 
the way of people doing what they really want to do, from a system 1 per- 
spective. Such “getting in the way” can easily happen, because once stated 
aloud, goals take on a life of their own—the Rubicon has been crossed, and 
peoples’ non-conscious minds tend to follow such instructions, automati- 
cally. The choice has been made, the course set, and parts of us (at least) 
spring into action. 

Here, we would like to stress that top-down regulation by system 2 is not 
necessarily a bad thing, and, that system 1 is not necessarily growth-focused 
or healthy in its automatic inclinations. Both systems are necessary: System 1 
provides a “first draft” regarding what is happening and what to do, and 
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system 2 can review and perhaps edit that draft. We all know how impor- 
tant good editing can be! Still, system 2 often operates from a position of not 
being fully informed of what is going on down in system 1. In Korzybski’s 
famous phrase, “the map is not the territory”—the person’s conscious map 
(or theory; Epstein, 1973) of themself may not accurately represent the 
territory, i.e., the whole person. Operating with the wrong map can make 
it difficult to navigate and make it difficult to retain one’s initial impetus to 
pursue chosen goals and directions. 

This depth-based interpretation of the selfconcordance measure is a 
rather large inference and requires corroboration. Such corroboration 
has now been provided by ample experimental research. In such research, 
we take away the nomothetic aspect of the assessment. Instead of letting our 
participants free-list goals, we instead randomly assign them to list goals of a 
particular type. Then we measure the felt self-concordance of those content- 
constrained goals. The main finding: when participants are assigned to a type 
of goal that is consistent with measured characteristics of their personalities, 
they feel more self-concordant in such goals. In contrast, when they are 
assigned to a type of goal that is inconsistent with their personality, there is 
less rated self-concordance. This has been shown for many personality assess- 
ment systems and conceptual dichotomies, including the distinction between 
agency vs communion orientations (Sheldon & Cooper, 2008), intrinsic vs 
extrinsic values (Sheldon, Prentice, Halusic, & Schuler, 2015), achievement 
vs affiliation motives (Sheldon & Schuler, 2011), and egocentric vs ecocentric 
goals (Sheldon, Sedikides, Ntoumanis, Corcoran, & Titova, 2020). As one 
concrete example, a person high in the need for achievement feels more 
self-concordant when they are randomly assigned achievement goals to pur- 
sue, and less self-concordant when they are assigned affiliation goals. This is 
because achievement-focused goals better express their automatic (implicit, 
system 1) inclinations. The self-concordance measure, based on a RAI, 
succeeds in quantifying this fortuitous situation. 

Might self-concordance be measured in ways other than a RAI 
approach? Probably. However, SDT’s RAC concept provided a ready- 
made system, based on decades of research, that was precisely calibrated to 
the question at hand (i.e., has the person chosen the “right” goals for them- 
selves?). This is because the RAI directly represents SDT’s “organismic inte- 
gration mini-theory,” and the question of whether a motivation is integrated 
into the self. Organismic integration theory says that motivations range from 
internal to external on the RAC, as explained before, and also says that peo- 
ple have a tendency to internalize their motivations over time (to move to the 
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right on the RAC). This is the healthy process by which people mature, 
becoming the author of their own behaviors and the upholder of culturally 
prescribed norms and values (Sheldon, 2009). As applied to free-listed per- 


sonal goal statements, relative autonomy indices become self-concordance 


scores—which tell researchers how well-integrated the goal is with the per- 
son’s deeper organism, i.e., how well it represents their whole personality. In 
these terms, goal-strivers are charged with (a) selecting goals that feel internal 
in the first place, or at least, with (b) better internalizing their goals as time 
goes by, or possibly, if such internalization fails to occur, with (c) crossing 


back over the Rubicon, to start over entirely. 


5. Self-concordance as “grit,” rather than “fit” 


Personality integration is tricky to define and can be conceptualized in 
a variety of ways (Sheldon & Kasser, 1995). An interesting question, that we 
are only now addressing, is whether the self-concordance measure always 
indexes goal/person fit, or system 1/system 2 alignment. Probably not; feel- 
ings of self-concordance, even if they are inaccurate, may nevertheless have 
effects on outcomes (Schlegel, Hicks, Arndt, & King, 2016). One intriguing 
possibility is that a person may select mis-fitting goals without knowing it, 
while also recognizing the necessity of fully standing behind their goals if 
they are to achieve them. In such a case the person may hold fast to a 
“grin and bear it” attitude of stubbornly identifying with their goals, despite 
barely felt misgivings. Such “grit” is considered by many to be a desirable 
virtue, something we should want to instill and develop in ourselves and 
others, because being gritty means being tenacious, goal-driven, and resil- 
ient (Duckworth, 2016). Keeping at the difficult work of goal 
follow-through is precisely what the existential perspective, discussed ear- 
lier, advises us to do: that is, to take responsibility for our choices, enact them 
with good faith, and overcome internal reservations. From an existentialist 
perspective, internal reservations are likely a sign of one’s lack of courage and 
resolve and should be mastered. However, from a humanistic psychology 


viewpoint, internal reservations can be a sign of improper choice—perhaps 
requiring reconsideration of our goals. 

Part of the difficulty of distinguishing low selfconcordance scores as 
revelatory of “lack of fit” vs mere “lack of grit” is the important role that 
autonomy plays in achieving and in assessing self-concordance. The expe- 
rience of exercising autonomy fosters grit: simply because I have consciously 
chosen some goal and taken it on as mine makes me want to stick with it, to 
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see it through. But the experience of exercising autonomy also produces and 
reinforces a sense of fit: I will keep at something and do it with more pas- 
sionate intensity the more I feel it is reflective of myself and my values. 
Furthermore, the more I do it, the more the thing I am doing may seem 
to “fit” me. Especially when the person has not clearly identified what 
deeper cause explains their own half-felt ambivalence, it can be difficult 
to tell whether persevering onward, or changing course, is the right answer. 
Obviously, untangling these two interpretations of low self-concordance 
the “lack of fit” possibility vs the “lack of grit” possibility—matters greatly 
for the question of whether we have chosen well in our goals. Probably 


disentanglement would involve assessing system 1/system 2 congruence 
in some other way, and then informing participants who report self- 
concordant goals that their admirable “grit” may be papering over a lack 
of “fit.” In such a case they should perhaps go back to the beginning of 


the deliberation process, to cross the Rubicon anew. Unfortunately, 
research on how people cling to their stated goals shows that this may be 
very difficult—in general, we want to run with our goals, not turn our 
backs on them (Wrosch, Scheier, Miller, Schulz, & Carver, 2003). 

Some recent research of ours (Sheldon, Goffredi, & Schlegel, 2022) 
establishes that both the “fit” and the “grit” interpretations of self- 
concordance have merit. In this research we measure peoples’ achievement 
and affiliation motives, then randomly assign them either an achievement or 
affiliation goal (the technique already mentioned above). What we find, 
again, is that people assigned motive-congruent goals evidence higher 
self-concordance scores. And as usual, this congruence affects peoples’ 


expectancies for how well they'll do in the assigned goal. However, we also 


find that measured self-concordance influences these outcomes, indepen- 
dently of goal/motive fit. Those who manage to feel self-concordant even 


in a non-fitting goal derive benefits nearly equal in size to fit itsel/—which 
we interpret as a “grit” effect. Of course, felt self-concordance in objec- 
tively non-fitting goals may fade over time, or its effects may fade over time. 
These are empirical questions we have yet to address. 


6. The growth process as a creative process 


Another area of our current research involves testing a new stage 
model of personal growth. The model is based on Wallas’s (1926) classic 
model of the creative process. According to Wallas’ model, creators begin 
by consciously trying to solve a creative problem: the “preparation” phase. 
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They get stuck, and give up, sometimes many times. However, their 
conscious efforts can prime non-conscious activity, which can plumb 
hidden connections and better weight subtle details: the “incubation” phase. 
Hopefully, at some moment, the creator experiences a flash of illumination: 
the “inspiration” phase or “aha” experience. After consciously recogniz- 
ing the potential of the new insight, the creator moves on to confirm and 
extend the insight: the “elaboration” phase. Research by Helie and Sun 
(2010) has helped to rejuvenate the Wallas model, showing how it can 
be reinterpreted in terms of the interplay between system 1 function- 
ing (in the incubation and inspiration phases) and system 2 functioning 
(in the preparation and elaboration phases). 

Our Stage Model of Personal Growth (SMPG; Sheldon, Goffredi, & 
Titova, 2022) adopts this approach to address the question of how a person 
may get “unstuck” from non-concordant goals—goals that they have been 
doggedly pursuing, while also remaining in a persistent state of unhappiness. 
For example, a person might work in a sales job she hates, but feel that she 
has no choice about that job and no escape from it. She is currently stuck in 
the implementation phase of Gollwitzer’s action phases model, and resist 
turning back, to the deliberation phase. 

The SMPG says that non-concordant goal strivers are in a situation like 
that of a creative striver. Something is missing, but they don’t know what. 
To overcome this problem, they must begin asking themselves difficult 
questions—such as “why am I so unhappy?” and “what do I really want?” 
This is the preparation phase, like the creator’s initial search for answers. 
Even reaching this point may take time and courage, because unhappy peo- 
ple may not want to admit that they have a problem. But once they do start 
asking questions, then their non-conscious minds can become engaged to 
help solve the problem. Hopefully, after a period of incubation, they may 
experience an “aha” moment, that points the way forward to a new goal 
or course of action. Then they can begin to enact that new goal, thus enter- 
ing the elaboration phase. 

Let’s extend the earlier example of the woman stuck in the sales job, via 
the true story of a neighbor of mine we'll call “Ann.” Ann recalls entering 
the preparation phase on one particular day, when she finally admitted to 
herself that she had a problem (“I’m miserable. Why?!”) and began looking 
for solutions. As she tells the story, several times in the ensuing few weeks the 
image of a half-forgotten friend arose in her mind, who Ann knew had gone 
into psychiatric nursing. Ann dismissed the image at first, but 1 day, she real- 
ized that she was trying to tell herself something; in fact, the image contained 
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the answer to her dilemma! (the “aha” experience). Ann is a very nurturing 
person, whose native inclinations had been unexpressed for too long. She 
consciously recognized that her friend gets to care for people every day, 
not just sell to them. What is more, her friend provides psychological care 
in times of crisis, which appealed to Ann. After reconnecting with the friend 
and gaining more information, she said to herself: “I could do that—and I 
will!” 

So, Ann went back to school, and today, she is much happier and more 
fulfilled than she was before. With the recruited help of her non-conscious 
mind, she recognized a more self-concordant life-path, and thus re-crossed 
the Rubicon, to start anew. Here, it took “grit” for her to find the courage to 
begin again, but this grit functioned in service of overcoming the grit that 
was causing her to persist in non-concordant work. 

Ann’s process of self-discovery mirrors a very common theme in novels, 
films, and plays; a character is stuck in a non-fulfilling way of life, until they 
finally change or adopt a new course, following upon some new experience 
or insight. Dickens’s story of Scrooge, who woke up from his Christmas 
dreams resolving to become a more compassionate man, supplies a proto- 
typical example. We are currently writing up several studies that support 
the SMPG (Sheldon, Goffredi, & Schlegel, 2022; Sheldon, Goffredi, & 
Titova, 2022). 


7. Approaching the free will question 


Now we would like to pivot to the free will vs determinism question, 
because as we'll show, self-concordance research is very relevant to the ques- 
tion. Of course, the free will question is huge, with a daunting history; lit- 
erally hundreds of different positions have been taken on it. In philosophy, 
these positions are sorted into many categories including hard determinism 
(which says that every event is pre-ordained, thus free will is an illusion), 
libertarianism (which says that free will is real and is incompatible with deter- 
minism), and compatibilism (which says that free will is compatible with 
determinism, thus both can be true). 

Sheldon’s interest in free will stems from a deeply personal source: as a 
teenager, he often debated with his father whether free will is real. His father 
was (and is still) a hard-headed determinist, who tried to convince him that 
we have no ability to cause our own behavior, and thus no responsibility for 
what we do (which was tricky for him, since he is a lawyer!). His argument 
rested on two main questions: “is every event caused by prior events?” 
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Sheldon had to say “yes,” which meant his feeling of causing his behavior in 
the present had to be an illusion. And “does the future always follow the 
past?” Again, he had to say “yes,” which meant that his present behavior 
could only be what the past allowed it to be. His dad’s arguments were both 
appealing and infuriating at the same time! 

Despite such philosophical sparring with his father, Sheldon’s forth- 
coming book (Freely determined: what the new psychology of the self teaches 
us about how to live) does not directly engage with the established philo- 
sophical debates surrounding freedom of the will. Instead, our approach 
is primarily psychological: We are interested in exploring how freedom 
of the will matters to our ability to engage in optimal psychological func- 
tioning. There is no denying that the self-concordance model in many 
ways presupposes that freedom of the will is real, or real enough, for there 
to be better and worse personal goal selection. The difficulty in selecting 
goals arises because being free means, in part, being free to make mistakes. 
Yet important avenues of thought are opened in shifting the question of 
whether freedom of the will is real, to the question of how freedom of the 
will matters for psychic functioning. Drawing upon our research on 
self-concordance and thinking about the nature of executive control pro- 
cesses (Baumeister, Schmeichel, & Vohs, 2007), Freely determined shows 
that free will is likely real—and that our real problems lie in accepting 
it, and in using it wisely. 

Our approach to the free will question is much informed by the views 
of philosopher Christian List, as outlined in his 2019 book Why free will is 
real. Although List identifies his model as lying within a libertarian- 
compatibilist school of philosophy, like us, List is more interested in using 
a psychological lens, rather than a philosophical one, to explore the topic. 
List advances two basic assertions that we want to wholeheartedly endorse: 
(1) that higher levels of organization in the physical universe can have 
causal effects that are perforce supported by, but which nevertheless cannot 
be reduced to, lower levels of organization; and (2) that one such capacity 
is the human mind’s ability to decide what to do next, by calling forth 
alternatives to consider, and then picking one of them. Things are happen- 
ing up at the top level of our brain’s functioning, where we symbolic selves 
live, that are in some ways “more than” mere brain functioning. And, we 
are always choosing, whether we like it or not; indeed, we can’t help it! 
Perhaps the only thing we’re not free to do is not choose, because even not 
choosing is a choice (Sartre, 2003). Let’s consider each of these proposals 
in turn. 
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8. The grand hierarchy of human reality 


List’s first proposal assumes the physical universe can be described as 
having a hierarchical organizational structure. Similarly, in Sheldon’s work 
(Sheldon, 2004; Sheldon, Cheng, & Hilpert, 2011), he has proposed a ver- 
tical arrangement within the physical universe that he now refers to as the 
“grand hierarchy” of human reality (Sheldon, 2022). List also defends an 
anti-reductionist claim about human choice processes: namely, that even 
though there is no “extra” non-physical element to be found at higher levels 
of the hierarchy (i.e., mind is not independent of matter), what takes place at 
higher levels cannot be reduced without remainder into the explanatory 
schemas of the lower levels. Certain descriptions and explanatory accounts 
become available to us as we move up the hierarchy of causal sense-making, 
and these causal insights cannot be adequately preserved if we restrict our- 
selves to the explanatory resources available at the lower levels. 

The diagram below concretely illustrates the grand hierarchy (Sheldon, 
2022, 2004; Sheldon et al., 2011). The diagram shows a person (who we'll 
call Anthony) behaving at “time f’—-specifically, shooting a basketball dur- 
ing a basketball game. Anthony’s decision to shoot (instead of pass) at that 
moment (time f) is potentially affected by processes taking place at many 
levels of the hierarchy, as depicted by the arrows leading from the left side 
of the diagram to the right. The goal for researchers, in this view, is to mea- 
sure variables at every potentially relevant level, and to use multi-level 
modeling techniques to establish the sizes and patterns of effects represented 
by these arrows (Fig. 1). 

Down at the bottom, and ultimately, there is nothing but matter (i.e., 
only atoms and their sub-atomic particles; studied by physicists). Atoms 
are it—they’re all there is! Still, knowledge at the atomic level is unlikely 
to get us very far in explaining Anthony’s shot. This is because matter 
can be organized into more and more complex aggregates, as shown by 
the upward-pointing arrows in the diagram. Moving up from the bottom, 
atoms can be organized into molecules and molecular compounds (as stud- 
ied by chemists). Yet, processes at the molecular level also affect the ele- 
ments below, i.e., the atoms that constitute the molecules (shown by the 
downward-pointing arrow). When a water molecule is broken down, 
hydrogen and oxygen go their separate ways. 

At the next level up, and crossing the boundary from non-living to living 
matter, molecular compounds can be organized into living cells. Nevertheless, 
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The Grand Hierarchy 
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Fig. 1 A multi-level perspective upon the organization of behavior. 


cellular processes, of diffusion and transport for example, also reach down to 
affect the destiny of the compounds that constitute the cells (i.e., those com- 
pounds either stay inside the cell, or are excreted). What emerges at the cellular 
level is a sort of regulation that cannot by captured by the explanatory resources 
of chemistry—and we needed a new science to address it, called microbiology. 

Proceeding on up the hierarchy: in multi-cellular life-forms, evolution 
has caused cells to be organized into macro-scale organ systems, which per- 
form specific functions for the entire animal (as studied by physiologists and 
biologists). Again, however, organ processes also reach down to affect the 
destiny of all the cells contained within the body (i.e., either our cells live, 
or they die). More complex life-forms, in turn, evolved nervous systems 
(studied by neuro- and brain-scientists), which are upwardly constituted 
by special cells called neurons. Still, nervous systems downwardly regulate 
the neurons and the body’s organ systems. For example, sympathetic and 
parasympathetic activation (fight/flight, or freeze) affect different suites of 
organ systems. 

Crossing the boundary from matter to mind, cognitive processes, which 
manipulate information (as studied by cognitive psychologists), are of course 
based on constituent brain processes. However, they evolved to regulate the 
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brain’s functioning, and thus the body’s behavior. It is sometimes said that 
the mind is what the brain does. This is true, but what is the mind doing? 
Regulating the brain, that’s what! Thus, the thought “I’m late for the bus” 
may set us running, invoking all the necessary brain supports in service of 
catching the bus. The regulatory power of mind may seem mysterious 
and harder to explain because mind and self-awareness are elusive and mys- 
terious. Yet every day, all the time, we use our mindedness to make sense of 
ourselves and others, and to make choices. But on what basis do we make 
these choices? Who cares what we do? It seems we need to consider more 
than “mere cognition.” 

Next up and crossing the boundary from basic mental acts to systems and 
constellations of mentation, personality processes are constituted from brain 
and cognitive processes. But they also have the capacity to regulate cognition 
and the brain, according to the person’s beliefs and wishes, and the intentions 
they endorse. Anthony’s intention to be more aggressive in the game that 
day affected his likelihood of shooting at time t. Such intentional capacities 
are studied by personality and clinical psychologists. Research on personal 
goals precisely addresses the important questions of how people select and 
pursue intentions in life. 

Notably, the grand hierarchy does not end at this highest level of indi- 
vidual brain functioning; it extends beyond specific human bodies, to groups 


or aggregates of bodies containing personalities. Social groups and processes 
(as studied by social psychologists) can regulate personality processes, in ser- 
vice of the goals of broader social organizations. Of course, groups cannot 
exist without individuals, but individual behaviors are downwardly affected 
by group expectations, norms, and conventions. We may get a Covid shot, 
even if we don’t want to. Even further up, the hierarchy references cultural 
processes, which can organize and regulate groups (and their constituent 
individuals) down below. Such process 
tural anthropologists. For example, a basketball player in a collectivist culture 
might be more likely to pass the ball at time t rather than shoot, compared to 


s are studied by sociologists and cul- 


a player in an individualist culture. 

This hierarchical perspective allows us to appreciate how much explan- 
atory power would be lost through a willful insistence upon reductionism as 
adequate to and even required by the material basis of our world. Still, in 
working through the explanatory schemas that structure the grand hierar- 
chy, we see that processes occur more slowly at each new level. This is 
because the level below supplies building blocks, which the higher level then 
organizes, according to its own laws and patterns. Changes at the atomic 
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level occur much faster than changes at the chemical level, which are faster 
than cellular-level changes, and so on up the chain. 

Yet the fact that higher levels are slower does not mean that they can be 
fully captured and explained by those lower levels, i.e., that their effec 


are 
reducible to those lower levels. This is because the higher levels manifest 
“emergent” properties that can have top-down effects upon the conditions 
in which the lower levels function. Both lower and higher levels depend on 
each other; there is reciprocal influence, from the bottom-up and from the 
top-down. However, the reciprocity is usually asymmetrical, in that lower 
levels tend to merely support and constrain, while higher levels tend to con- 
trol and regulate, what is happening. 

Of course, higher-level events can sometimes be completely reduced to, 
or accounted for by, lower-level functioning. But it’s important to recognize 
that this usually happens only when the lower levels are failing in their ser- 
vice to the greater whole. A person’s circulatory system may not work well, 
but only because the blood cells, at the level below, are damaged (as in sickle 
cell anemia). Or a person with a brain tumor may not have the capacity for 
free choice at a particular moment, and thus may not be able to stop them- 
selves from committing a crime (sometimes called the McNaughton or 
“policeman at the elbow” rule). As a higher-level example, a particular player 
on a sports team may play selfishly, negatively impacting the team’s ability to 
play well as a unit. When lower-level systems fail, they drag higher-level sys- 
tems down with them. Otherwise, the higher levels of organization are 
typically in control, supported by all the processes humming along below. 

Finally, it’s important to note that the transition from individual bodies 
to groups of bodies is “looser.” Social aggregates do not directly control 
individual brains in the way that nervous systems control organ systems; 
instead, they merely influence individual brains, through communication, 
persuasion, influence, and the like. Anthony can always choose to take 
the shot, even if his coach has told him not to, while he is in the game. 
Of course, this may be a bad idea. Yet Anthony remains free to choose 
poorly—which is unfortunate from the coach’s point of view! 


9. Free will as the capacity to select intentions from 
among alternatives 


Now, let’s turn to the second of Christian List’s basic proposals: That 
human beings have free will because they have the cognitive capacity to 
draw forth behavioral alternatives from their minds, to evaluate these 
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alternative to select just one alternative, and then to begin enacting behavior 
in service of that alternative. Within psychology, this is just a restatement of 
the basic assumptions of self-regulation theory, of action-control theory, of 
cybernetic theory, and of executive process theory. According to these per- 
spectives, human control systems affect what we do by establishing the 
goal-standards for our behavior (Carver & Scheier, 1981), which the person 
then tries to enact through TOTE loops and negative feedback (as discussed 
earlier). 

List’s deeper point is that these capacities, which psychologists tend to 
take for granted (at least, psychologists working at the cognitive level and 
above), are the very source and essence of free will. What more could a free 
agent want, we might ask, than the ability to rationally evaluate alternatives, 
decide upon what they want, and go after it? Of course, we may fail to delib- 
erate well in all sorts of ways, and we may fail to get what we want; but these 
questions of why goal selection fails, or why goal enactment fails, are differ- 
ent kinds of questions, altogether. 

Although we have tried to keep philosophy at arm’s distance in this line of 
hinking article, there is one argument, taken from the history of philosophy, 


= 


that we would like to propose. This argument is based on the necessity for 
free thought if we are to reach correct conclusions, and on the necessity to 
construe thinking as a form of behaving. As Kant argues in the third section of 
the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, our capacity to do theoretical rea- 
soning (i.e., to give a true description of the world) is predicated upon our 
bility to do practical reasoning (i.e., to do things for good reason). For if we 
cannot choose between alternatives for good reason, then both accurate 


~ 


a 


hinking and self-caused doing go out the window. No freedom of the will 


means no freedom of thought, and this would make our beliefs that we are 
wholly determined by natural causes simply something we happen to think 
(or not), but not for any good reason. The determinist position negates itself. 

In sum, the argument for free will becomes rather convincing once we 
recognize that human choice is a basic, inescapable feature of human exis- 
tence, an evolved function of our brains. It is how human brains collapse the 
wave-function of quantum indeterminacy, forcing the universe to react to 
our whims (Penrose, 1989). Furthermore, human choice processes operate 
at a unique level of organization within the physical universe, one that is (of 
course) based on the levels below (no human brain=no choice) but that is 


also “more than” those lower levels—in the same way that “chemistry is 
more than physics” and “cells are more than chemicals” and “groups are 


more than the individuals that comprise them.” The emergentist logic of this 
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claim is too complex to consider here, but we refer readers to List’s (2019) 
book, as well as to Sheldon (2022, 2004) and Sheldon and Martela (2021). 
There you can find arguments that counter standard determinist arguments 
against free will, such as those based on reductionism (ascribing causation 
only to lower levels of organization), predetermination (saying that every- 
thing has been fixed since the big bang), and epiphenomenalism (saying that 
the experience of choice is a mere illusion which affects nothing). When 
properly understood, these arguments lose force—and indeed, only 12% 
of philosophy faculty in the U.S. currently ascribe to a “hard determinism” 
view, according to the most recent 2020 PhilPapers survey. The rest endorse 
some form of compatibilism or libertarianism. 

Of course, some readers will remain unconvinced by such arguments. 
But they might want to ask themselves why they are so convinced of deter- 


minism, given what we know about the “dangers of beliefs in determinism” 
(Sheldon, 2022). Experiments show that convincing people that determin- 
ism is true has many negative effects on them. For example, it makes them 
more likely to cheat, if they think they can get away with it (Vohs & 
Schooler, 2008). Or it makes them less willing to help needy others, for 
example by letting others borrow their cellphone or giving them spare 
change (Baumeister, Masicampo, & DeWall, 2009). Or it makes them more 
likely to aggress against others, rather than check their annoyance (Baumeister 
et al., 2009). These studies show that beliefs in determinism tend to disem- 
power us, making us immoral and uncaring by facilitating denial of respon- 
sibility. In addition, beliefs in determinism tend to become self-fulfilling 
prophecies, since if we think we can affect nothing, we may not try, and thus 
the belief comes to seem well-justified. But if determinism is the fact of the 
matter, then why would accepting it degrade us, as these studies show? 
Usually, better information, and scientific progress more generally, improves 
our functioning. If purportedly correct scientific information hurts us instead, 
this suggests that it isn’t actually correct. 

In Sheldon’s forthcoming book, he argues that free will skeptics endorse 
determinism not because it’s true (there’s reasonable doubt at least), but 
rather for other reasons—perhaps because their position makes them feel 
clever and intelligent, or because their cultures or social groups say that it 
is true, or because determinism means they don’t to have to exert effort 
in life, or because they want to evade responsibility for their own actions. 
These possibilities are worth thinking about, especially since we are 
nowhere near having the scientific data to prove determinism. We believe 
that such proof can only come when a behavioral prediction model succeeds 
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perfectly, i.e., when it accounts for 100% of the variance. We psychologists 
know this will never happen. Thus, to date, determinism is more a matter of 
scientific fiction and faith, rather than established fact. It’s important to keep 
this in mind. 


10. Three further issues relevant to the free will 
question 


How do we choose? Although a psychological approach to the ques- 
tion of free will, as exemplified by List’s (2019) model of free will, is fruitfully 
pragmatic, there are several important issues that his model does not address. 
The first is, how do minds conjure up alternatives to consider, and then 
select from among those alternatives? What are the psychological processes 
and stages of choice? Gollwitzer’s Action Phases model, discussed earlier, 
illustrates one well-validated stage model. However, that model does not 
focus on how people select goals in the first place, beyond saying that we 
choose that which we both value and think we can do (an expectancy x 
value model of choice). The Stage Model of Personal Growth, discussed 
earlier, offers another relevant sequence; it focuses specifically on how 
conscious processes can call forth new alternatives to consider. By asking 
ourselves “What do I want to do now?” we prime and activate our non- 
conscious minds, causing them to provide us with possibilities to decide 
between. This model may have promise, but there are many other permu- 
tations to be considered. 

How free do our choices feel? A second issue that is worthy of further 
consideration is the feeling of freedom that a person has, or doesn’t have, 
when making choices. For example, we may choose to get vaccinated 
against Covid not because we want to, but rather, because social forces 
are exerting top-down pressure on us, as depicted in the grand hierarchy 
diagram. According to SDT, an important problem for humans is that pow- 
erful authorities can try to control us and make us think we must do what 
they say (Ryan & Deci, 2017). Still, anti-vaxxers illustrate the “looseness” 
of the regulatory connection between the social and the personality levels, 
by demonstrating that people are always free not to do something (i.e., to 
not vaccinated), if they so choose. As another example, Anthony is always 
free to shoot, even if his coach has told him not to. According to Viktor 
Frankl, the existential psychiatrist (Frankl, 1946), we are always free to do 
what we think most important, even if such choices might cost us our lives. 
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And even when we have no behavioral options at all, we may still choose our 
attitude toward our situation (e.g., despair vs optimism). 

According to SDT, whether we feel free in making our choices (i.e., 
whether we feel autonomous and self-determined in doing X, rather than 
feeling controlled and externally determined) is critically important. SDT 
research (Ryan & Deci, 2017) shows that felt autonomy makes a huge pos- 
itive difference in our lives, improving our functioning and our well-being. 
In contrast, feelings of being controlled and externally determined stunt our 
initiative, and tend to become self-fulfilling prophecies, as noted above. 
Such findings provide yet another reason to reject the doctrine of determin- 
ism, and to instead accept that free will is real—although ironically, we enjoy 
the benefits of this free will only if we accept and embrace it! 

Free choice vs wise choice. A third issue that merits further consid- 
eration is the relation between free choice and wise choice. In our practical 
endeavors, the paramount question is whether we can exercise our free will 
capacity in a way that benefits us and those around us, or whether we instead 
e.g., as Ann did 
for so many years. Unfortunately, it is all too easy for us to make bad choices 


waste our energy pursuing meaningless or fruitless goals 


because of our ignorance about most of what is happening inside of us, down 
within the basements of our minds. It took Ann a long time to recognize 
what she really wanted to do in life. 

This third question, about the relation between free choice and wise 
choice, brings us full circle, back to the self-concordance model! A central 
premise of the self-concordance model is that we indeed have free will to 
decide what we want to try to do in life (within sometimes-grave con- 


straints, of course). But we may not know what to choose—again, because 
articulating goals is a system 2 capacity, and because system 2 is somewhat 
independent from, and thus not strictly determined by, system 1. Our 
implicit and explicit motives can be quite inconsistent with each other, as 
explained earlier. In such cases we are free to choose badly when we select 
goals for ourselves—setting ourselves in motion in pursuit of things we don’t 
really want, while ignoring the things we do want. 

Stated this way, “choosing badly” sounds like a very contrary thing to do. 
Why would we choose what we don’t want? Kidneys don’t get to “choose 
badly,” why are minds able to do it? A satisfying account of maladaptive 
choice requires us to find explanations that do not overlook the ways our 
minds are active and engaged in the process of considering alternatives 
whenever we are choosing, even as we work to identify whatever caused 
the choosing to go badly. To approach these questions about maladaptive 
choice, we need to think more deeply about the self. 
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11. The symbolic self 


The symbolic self is a very important concept—both for understand- 
ing self-concordance, and for understanding the operation (or mis- 
operation) of free will. Despite having referenced the “symbolic self” several 
times in this article we have yet to define it. In brief, we endorse the theory 
of the symbolic self that was provided by Sedikides and Skowronski (1997), 
with one modification discussed below. According to these authors, the 
symbolic self is our experience of being a more-or-less stable psychological 
entity, with a history, a story, and a complex and shifting set of beliefs about 
itself. The symbolic selfis our feeling of being ourselves, living our lives. We 
can think of the symbolic self as a developing conceptualization of oneself, 
rich with the phenomenology of what it feels like to be that self. Such 
embodied self-representation can be compared to what it would feel like 
to be a character in a movie; making decisions and working to enact them, 
in the company of other symbolic selves (i.e., other people). 

Sedikides and Skowronski (1997) argued that the symbolic self involves 
“third-order” awareness. Such awareness goes beyond first-order awareness 
of the body-in-the-world (Damasio, 1999), presumably shared by all verte- 
brates at least, and also goes beyond second-order awareness, found only in a 
few brainy social species, in which the animal can form a self-representation 
and retain it in memory (Mead, 1934). Third-order awareness involves the 
complex narrative that links second-order self-representations into a more or 


less coherent whole—our story about who we are, and about our lives. In 
McAdams’ (1996) words, selfing is “the process by which people construct 
and animate a life-story, thereby giving themselves purpose, connection to 
others, and a basis for intelligent action.” Referencing William James’ 
well-known I/Me distinction, McAdams says that selfing is “what happens 
when the I encounters the me”. 


i.e., when the person’s “I” or sense of 
agency interacts with the person’s “Me” or self-concept, to drive the 
action forward. 

Sedikides and Skowronski (1997) further argued that the ability to con- 
struct and live inside of a symbolic self is an adaptation shared by all human 
beings, one that helped us out-compete other hominid species. Specifically, 
they proposed that the symbolic self-evolved to enact three critical functions 
in our lives. The first function is: to create and inhabit a social character, able 
to interact with the social characters of others. The symbolic self is the inter- 
face between each person’s unique body and the bodies of others—the adap- 
tation that evolved, in humans, to handle the important phase transition 
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between the one and the many, within the grand hierarchy. When we inter- 
act with others, we try to project a sense of who we are into their minds, just 
as they do the same with us. It was very important for we talking apes to be 
able to play a likeable and persuasive social character (Goffman, 1959; 
Sheldon, Gunz, & Schachtman, 2012)! The second function of the symbolic 
self is to defend itself: to protect and confirm its own structure. We wouldn’t 
do very well ifwe had no consistent idea who we are, or if we accepted every 
criticism made of us! Yet, as we'll see, self-defense can sometimes get in our 
way. Finally, the third function of the symbolic self is to serve as the 
executive in our action systems—considering alternatives, making choices, 
setting goals, and then regulating ourselves to achieve these goals. 

From the point of view of personal goal research, the symbolic selfis inti- 
mately involved in the critical process of setting and pursuing goals (i.e., the 
third function of the symbolic self). Goals are selected by someone; specif- 
ically, by the person’s sense of being a particular person with particular 
needs, characteristics, and a particular history and story, interacting with 
the momentary provisions of the situation, but also with the stream of inputs 
arising from system 1. In terms of the grand hierarchy, the symbolic self is the 
system-2 phenomenon which uses intentions, and other conscious choices 
about how to interpret and structure representational content, to organize 
and regulate cognition and behavior, more or less effectively. 

However, based on our research on self-concordance, we have suggested 
that Sedikides and Skowronski may have overlooked a fourth basic function 
of the symbolic self: namely, to accurately represent and express what is hap- 
pening down below (Damasio, 1999; Sheldon, 2004). Again, the map is not 
the territory, and the theory is not the reality. The symbolic self has certain 
beliefs about itself, but what if they aren’t accurate? In this case we may be 
unable to select adaptive, much less fulfilling, goals. For a long time, Ann, 
my neighbor, thought of herself as an effective saleswoman—someone well 
able to connect with others and convince them to buy her product. That is 
the person she thought she was, the person making her choices. But this 
belief prevented her from recognizing and realizing other aspects of 
herself 
despite going unrecognized by her symbolic self—such as being a dedicated 
caretaker, a helper of people in psychological distress. 

Here again we see the difficulty of adjudicating whether dissatisfaction 
signals the need for more grit, or whether there is a deeper problem of fit. 
Why did Ann pursue non-concordant goals for so long? Because she had 
crossed a Rubicon, long ago, which set her into motion in a certain direction. 


aspects that were in some ways even more central to her deeper self, 
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Yes, things were sometimes very hard in her life, but she thought: that’s 
when “the tough get going.” Ann’s hard-headed saleswoman self was in 
charge, despite being out of touch. And it wasn’t going to yield easily— 


because of the defensive functioning of her current symbolic self! 


12. Becoming more self-concordant 


Is it possible for people to take action to become more self- 
concordant, so that they may choose more developmentally appropriate 
goals, and better thrive? The answer is “yes,” but it may not be easy. 

One technique, already discussed via the SMPG, is simply to recognize, 
consciously, that one is unhappy or unfulfilled, and to begin asking oneself 
questions about this unfortunate state. This can re-establish the deliberation 
process, prompting one’s non-conscious mind to provide ideas and insights. 
Of course, even once answers are forthcoming, it may still take time and 
courage to recognize and accept them, and to begin enacting them. 
Moreover, the transition period between finding the strength to move on 
from something that doesn’t fit and exchange it for something new, may 
not feel all that comfortable; it may take some time for the new, better fitting 
personal goal to feel that way to the symbolic self. Both the map and the 
territory are continuously shifting, making self-concordance an ongoing 
process. But the SMPG shows an important way by which personal growth 
can be self-initiated and self-catalyzing. It just requires paying attention to 
how we feel, asking ourselves questions, and then integrating the answers 
that come. 

Another technique is to practice mindfulness meditation. In doing such 
meditation the person tries to reduce the activity of system 2—they try to 
simply observe what is bubbling up within their mind, without following this 
material to form tangible goals and intentions (Brown & Ryan, 2000). 
Whenever one notices that one’s mind has become sucked into verbal 
thought, one recenters, to a position that is hopefully above (or before) 
thought. The advantage of such practice is that one can learn to recognize 
subtle signals emerging from system 1 (i.e., recurring thoughts, images, or 
impulses). System 2 says, in essence: “let me shut up and just watch what’s 
happening, rather than assuming I am in control of everything.” This can be 
very educational. 

Another technique is to ask others what might be most concordant for us 
to do. People who are close to us have an independent perspective on our 
lives, and may sometimes have very revealing insights to share, if we ask for 
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them (Wilson, 2000). My neighbor, Ann, might have saved herself several 
years of languishing if she had more actively sought the advice of her close 
friends and family. “How about health care?” somebody might have said to 
her. “You're such a caring person, with such psychological insight! Are you 
sure sales is ‘it’ for you?” Such questions may have sparked Ann’s non- 
conscious mind to begin signaling more fruitful avenues to pursue, long 
before her own questions began to do it. 

Yet another technique, back in the deliberation phase, is to ask oneself 
what one’s motivations would be, for pursuing various possible alternatives 
being considered. The RAI-based self-concordance assessment methodol- 
ogy, described earlier, is typically applied after the person has written down 
goals. The person has already crossed the Rubicon and is now telling 
researchers how they feel about what they think they want. This can be 
very revealing, as explained before. But what if they rated their motivations 
for each of the alternatives being considered, before making their final 
selections from among the alternatives? 

This is precisely what we (Sheldon, Prentice, & Osin, 2019) did in a 
recent series of studies. In one experimental study, in one condition, partic- 


ipants picked three out of six “candidate” semester goals first, then rated the 


self-concordance of their selected three goals (why you will pursue them). In 
the second condition, participants rated the self-concordance of all six candi- 
date goals, i.e., “why you would pursue them.” Then they picked three of the 
goals to pursue over the semester. Participants did a better job of selecting goals 
in the second condition, in that they selected more goals with “intrinsic” con- 
tent (concerning growth and connection), and fewer goals with “extrinsic” 
content (concerning status and money; Kasser, 2002). Intrinsic goals are 
known to be more happiness-promoting than extrinsic goals, and that was also 
the case here. Participants in the second condition were happier, 1 month later, 
than participants in the “usual” condition, because they had made better 
choices. Not surprisingly, perhaps, thinking how we'll feel about each possi- 
bility, before choosing, facilitates better choosing. 


13. Conclusion: The possibility of an upward spiral 


We've covered many different topics in this article, hopefully tying 
them together into a coherent whole. Perhaps the most optimistic take- 
home message is that we can always improve our lives 


it is under our 
own power! The key is simply to begin focusing one’s energies in more 
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satisfying and fulfilling directions, directions which allow one’s deeper pos- 
itive potentials to be expressed and developed. Of course, not all of our 
potentials are positive! There are dark corners lurking within all of us, as 
well. Still, the selfconcordance model, like SDT, rests on an optimistic 
organismic meta-theory, which says that human beings have an inherent 
tendency to grow and develop, to become more integrated (Sheldon & 
Kasser, 1995), though that tendency may be stalled within particular 
people—even permanently. Honest self-interrogation is difficult and 
uncomfortable, perhaps especially when things are not going well. The exis- 
tence of free will makes it our responsibility to recognize that we could be 


doing better. 

Yet changing our lives may not be as hard as it sometimes feels. As shown 
in the two-cycle striving study discussed earlier (Sheldon & Houser-Marko, 
2001), simply starting a new period with good intentions can begin to create 
an “upward spiral” of positive change in a person’s life, of increasing self- 
concordance and happiness. Success breeds further success, as the person 
gains confidence that they have indeed hit on a promising new direction! 
Again, this is only possible because we have free will—which includes an 
ability (even a responsibility) to recast our very selves, so they will be in 
greater alignment with our deeper natures. To use free will wisely demands 
repeated questioning of the self, to identify ways that we could be doing 
better. It also requires the courage to adopt new resolutions as needed, 
the resolve to start things in motion and then persevere, and the humility 
to be open to further change, if necessary. 
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